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other hand., were secure, because on the left bank they could
be reached by the enemy only after a long and difficult detour
round the Suwaikiyeh Marsh, ^hile on the right bank the
absence of drinking water in the desert made any attempt
to outflank the British left practically impossible.

Whichever alternative might be selected,, there was an
essential strategical preliminary movement to be carried
out: this was the capture of the line of the river Hai.
The Hai was not navigable except during the high-
water season,, and then for only a small part of its
length, but there were suspicions at General Maude's Head-
quarters that the Turks had a scheme to divert the waters
of the Tigris into it in order to convert it into a possible
line of communication for the transfer of troops from the
Tigris to the Euphrates. This would enable the enemy to
move against the flank of a British advance on Samawah.
What was of more practical importance in the possession of
the Hai was that it would enable General Maude to exercise
control over the supplies which could be drawn from the
fertile districts on its banks and to dominate the Shattra
tribes, which numbered about thirty thousand armed men,
and were capable of seriously interfering with the flank and
communications of an advance along either the Tigris or
Euphrates.

Throughout October and November the general condition
of the Force improved by leaps and bounds. In October,
General Sir Charles Munro visited Mesopotamia on his way
to India, where he was taking up his appointment as Com-
mander-m-CMef, and, after a very thorough inspection and
a very comprehensive discussion with General Maude, he
reported most favourably on the general situation. In
morale and fighting efficiency the troops left little to be
desired : administratively, too, a great improvement was per-
ceptible, and this was being steadily maintained. At the end
of November, the light railway between Sheikh Saad and Sinn
Abtar was working, and the lines between Qurna and Amara,
and Basra and Nasiriyeh were reaching completion. The
working capacity of these two lines respectively was five
thousand and one thousand tons a week, and that capacity
would increase as soon as more railway material arrived from
India. The river-transport, too, had been very considerably
augmented and now was sufficient to ensure a steady flow of
troops and material to the front. The 7th Cavalry Brigade
had arrived; additional Artillery units, Lewis guns, enough